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PHEASANT SHOOTING 



SINCE the picture that accompanies 
this article shows a springing span- 
iel, it is interesting to note, on the 
authority of an old-time pheasant- 
shooter, that there is no breed of dogs 
in which the degrees of excellence are 
more clearly marked than in the springer 
or cocker-spaniel. W 'I will relate," he 
says, ;t an anecdote of one of my own 
in proof of this. It was one of a team of 
four; and in a cover of about twenty 
acres of young pollarded oaks, by the 
seaside in Wales, where I shot thirteen 
cocks, Rover found every cock, opening 
on the hunt of each in beautiful style, 
and never out of shot. I gave a Welsh 
poacher three guineas — a great sum in 
the eyes of that race of men — for this 
dog; he was worth ten times the sum 
to a sportsman; but was stolen from 
me — most probably by his late owner 
— at the commencement of the next 
season. " 

Of the pheasant this same authority 
says that the leading characters are a 
short, convex, and strong bill; a head 
more or less covered w r ith what may be 
called wattled bare flesh on the sides, 
which, in some of the species is con- 
tinued upwards to the head, and be- 
neath, so as to hang. pendant under 
each jaw; and the legs for the most 
part furnished with spurs. The female, 
in her wild state, leads her young 
abroad, pointing out food, for them, 
which are the eggs of ants, when they 
can get them. In this sportsman's tour 
through Scotland, he was informed by 



one of the neighbors of the late Ducal 
estate of Gordon, that a man was kept 
in constant employ, in the breeding sea- 
son, conveying this food from the High- 
lands, for the young broods which were 
annually raised at Gordon Castle. 

In their natural state pheasants are 
much attached to the shelter of thick 
woods, in which the grass is very long, 
and water within easy reach. They are 
fond of corn, as the farmers know to 
their sorrow ; but they can subsist with- 
out it, on the wild berries — especially 
blackberries, when ripe and on acorns. 
The female lays from ten to fifteen eggs, 
in a nest on the ground put carelessly 
together, and the young follow the 
mother like chickens, as soon as they 
break the shell. When hatched in the 
open, they remain in the stubbles and 
hedgerows, if undisturbed, for some 
time after the corn is housed. If dis- 
turbed they seek the woods, and only 
issue thence in the mornings and even- 
ings to feed on the stubbles. 

On approach of cold weather, full- 
grown pheasants fly at sunset into the 
branches of oak trees, for roostingdur- 
ing the night. The male bird, at these 
times, makes a noise, which he repeats 
three or four times, and is called by 
sportsmen ' l Cockering. " The hen, on 
flying up, utters one rather shrill whis- 
tle, and is silent. The former does not 
crow until about the first week in March, 
when his noise can be heard at a con- 
siderable distance, and is of course ser- 
viceable to the poacher. 
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Owing to the circumstances of the 
hen pheasant making her nest on the 
ground, both herself and her brood are 
apt to be destroyed; first by mowers 
of clover and grass, and secondly by 
vermin, such as foxes and polecats. A 
few links of an old iron chain, or a small 
rag of scarlet cloth or cotton, placed 
near to their nest, is, however, a cer- 
tain means of protection from the fox. 

The introduction of the pheasant into 
England, the authority mentioned 
classes as among those evils which gen- 
erally follow in the train of highly civil- 
ized society and great wealth. He con- 
siders that the unbounded extent to 
which (at the time he wrote) they had 
been reared in stock preserves; the 
rigour exercised in preserving them 
from the depredation of the poacher 
and the bloodshed in the conflicts with 
the latter — added to the damage done 
to the farmer by their voracious appe- 
tite for corn — had done more towards 
severing that bond of good feeling 
which hitherto had existed nearly un- 
broken between land owner and tenant, 
between the rich man and the poor 
man, between neighbor and neighbor, 
than any other circumstance which had 
occurred within the previous hundred 
years. And it had well-nigh done some- 
thing more: It had well-nigh put an 
end, in some counties to that first of 
all English field sports, fox-hunting; 
" although," he adds, ( iam happy to 
say, owners of pheasant preserves are 
at length becoming more reconciled to 
the fact, that pheasant, partridges, hare 
and foxes, would co-exist to a very con- 
siderable extent. During one of the 
last years of my residence in England, 
the Vine fox-hounds met at my gate. 
They found two brace of foxes within 



the circumference of two miles; the 
following day, a bird was shot over the 
grounds adjoining the covers, which 
abounded in pheasants; and on one 
stubble field on one of my farms, of 
only sixteen acres, they found nine 
coveys of partridges! Still, I do not 
attempt to deny the fact of foxes de- 
stroying pheasant, which they do to a 
certain extent on their nests, and in the 
moulting season, after a wet night, they 
are slow in taking the wing.' 1 This, 
however, the writer argues, should not 
operate to the destruction of the sport 
of fox-hunting, in which so many are 
able to participate, whose means, how- 
ever, would not permit of their main- 
taining pheasant preserves. This was 
written with reference to the time. 
Fox-hunting, of course, continues one 
of the most flourishing sports of Eng- 
land. 

To revert to the natural history of 
the pheasant, there is a curious but 
well-known and authenticated fact: — 
The female bird occasionally has been 
found to assume the plumage of the 
male; but with pheasants in a state of 
confinement, those which are thus 
changed become barren, and are ill- 
treated by the rest. Naturalists do not 
appear as yet to have accounted for this 
fact, but it is supposed the change 
arises from some alteration of temper- 
ature, at a late period of the bird's life. 
Marwick thus alludes to it in his remark 
on the hybrid pheasant, spoken of by 
White, in his ' ' History of Selborn : "— 
"May not this hybrid bird be a bird of 
this kind ? That is, an old hen pheasant 
which had just begun to assume the 
plumage of the cock?" M. Salerne also 
mentions the fact; and there is, in one 
of the museums, a similar instance in 
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DOG SPRINGING PHEASANT 

The dog in the act of springing a pheasant, is a 
Spaniel or Springer. This is a breed for which 
England long has been celebrated. A sporting 
authority of about 1840, states that it was brought 
to the highest perfection by the late Lord Middle- 
ton, of Wollaton Hall, Notts. But the original 
name, Hispaniolus, or Spaniel, implies that to 
Spain the English were first indebted for it. It 
includes several varieties, from the noble and high 
ranging setter, to the black-and-tan called King 
Charles, with ears longer than his head; and, des- 
cending still further in the link, to the little red- 
and-white lap-dog looking animal known as the 
Blenheim variety, whose only drawback from per- 
fection, is a want of length of ear. The extraordi- 
nary perseverance of the Blenheim, however, in 
hunting game, is incredible. The water spaniel, 
is another variety, and excellent for wild-fowl 
shooting. 

The same authority referred to states that the 
springing spaniel is chiefly used in strong covers, 
for pheasant and wood-cock shooting, and ought 
never be taken out with pointers or setters, ex- 
cept under peculiar circumstances. These span- 
iels give their tone at the foot or haunt of the game, 
"commencing with a whimper, which at length 
rises to a bark on a nearer approach to it; and the 
sound of their notes in a cover, especially in one 
that responds to them, is one of the most cheering 
to the sportsman. For this reason, they must be 
broke in the range beyond gun-shot. " 
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the case of a pea-hen, property of Lady 
Tynte. She had hatched eight broods 
of chicks; but after having moulted in 
her eleventh year, she displayed the 
feathers peculiar to the other sex, and 
appeared like a pied peacock, in this 
process the tail, which resembled that 
of the cock, first appeared. In the fol- 
lowing year she moulted again, and 
produced similar feathers. In the third 
year she did the same, and then had 
spurs the same as those of acock. She 
never bred, however, after the first 
change. 

See! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings: 
Short is his joy ; he feels the fiery wound, 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 

It may be these spirited lines by 
Pope, that lead our old-time sporting 
authority to contrast the prowess of 
the man, who, by the help of half a 



score of men, employed to drive pheas- 
ants under corners of covers for him, 
where they rise faster than he can shoot 
them, and kicking up hares as he walks 
along, makes a good bag, with that of 
the sportsman, long dead, who in his 
day, brought down his 800 head of 
grouse in season, besides other game, 
and scores of red deer, on the Scotch 
Hills. Prior to the battue system, the 
addition of the pheasant in his wild 
state, to the other various species of 
game, was a great acquisition to the 
pleasure derived from shooting. "He 
was considered a prize not always to 
be gained, and was esteemed accord- 
ingly, whereas at present in his more 
than half domesticated condition, he is 
thought much more of by the neighbor, 
and the cook — not forgetting the lord 
of the manor, who sells him — than by 
the sportsman." 



